STRANGE    CASES

Mrs. Arkell-Smith was 33. She had married an Austra-
lian Army officer in 1918, and after parting from him, had
lived with another Australian, by whom she had two
children. In the War she was a " land girl/' dressed in
breeches and shirt. The local chemist, a Mr. Haward,
believed this masculine woman when she said that she was
Sir Victor Barker, a captain in the Army and the holder of
the D.S.O. " Sir Victor " asked the chemist's daughter to
marry " him." They went through a form of marriage
and lived together as man and wife for three years, the
elder woman saying that" he " had suffered an abdominal
injury during the War.

But this story, told in a calm voice by Mr, Percival Clarke
for the prosecution, was eclipsed when he proceeded to tell
how he himself had prosecuted a certain " Captain Barker,"
in 1927, for being in possession of firearms without a
licence. The " captain " was then in the National Fascist
movement. " On that occasion," said Mr. Clarke, " she
came into Court with her eyes bandaged, and was led into
the dock by a friend. It was explained that the defendant
suffered from blindness owing to war wounds, and not a
soul in Court knew that it was other than a man standing
in the dock. She was acquitted."

In 1929 she was dressed as a man, acting as reception
clerk in a Strand hotel. A receiving order in bankruptcy
had been made against" Sir Victor Barker," and the recep-
tion clerk was arrested. Not until she was taken to prison
was it found that she was a woman. " I submit that these
facts show that this person has a total disregard for the
truth or for the sanctity of the oath," continued Mr. Clarke,
" If she had wanted to marry another woman, she could
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